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Fig. 1. LANDSCAPE WITH TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL 
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Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna 


HOW TO APPRECIATE ART 


I. SUBJECT, APPARENT AND REAL 


E have seen that there is always a kind of natural 
W resistance to be overcome before we can enjoy 
a work as a work of art or before we can enter into 
its spirit as an ezsthetical experience. This resistance is 
due to what we may call our animal nature. Not that 
lower animals can be proved to be without an esthetical 
sense, however ignorant they may be of zsthetical theory ; 
but the eye and ear, ever on the alert, can sense nothing 
without immediately sending up to the brain the question : 
What is it? What does it mean? And this, after all, is 
only natural, for before even the sexual impulse comes 
into play there are the questions of safety or danger, of 
life or death. What the ear hears, what the eye sees, 
involves, however remotely, these vital problems. We 
cannot help it, but the sounds we hear, the shapes and 
colours we see are shot through with their associations 
which we inherit from our remotest ancestors. Nor are 
works of art in this sense categorically different from the 
phenomena of nature. The faculty of sight makes prim- 
arily no distinction between them: the thing and its 
image only become distinct by an analytic deduction. 


BY HERBERT FURST 


Hence the insistence of the mind to discover meaning 
and significance before it can give itself up to enjoyment. 

We have then first of all the physical impact, in music 
of sound'; in art of shape and colour. This is followed 
by the almost purely instinctive curiosity ; a desire to 
know the meaning, or, we may call it, the message of a 
work of art. Those who think that the artist should 
shun ‘‘ messages ”’ are deceiving themselves ; for a mes- 
sage there always is, for reasons just stated ; but that the 
message the contemporary spectators receive from a 
work of the visual arts is the one the artist wishes them 
to receive should be his principal concern. It would 
seem that if the artist is clear in his message, and precise 
in its statement, a work of good art will result, whether 
the spectator of a different place and time really under- 
stands it in the way it was intended to be understood. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the more remote in 
time and place the spectator is from the author of a work 


! Music is always much more powerful in the emotional sense just because 
it is a direct physical attack upon our sensorium; whilst colour in art is merely 
a reflection of light and not light itself, and hence much weaker in its immediate 
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of art, the less likely is he to grasp its intended signi- 
ficance. Only the form of the message remains, and that 
form the spectator will interpret in accordance with his 
own times and his individual mental make-up. It may 
well be, therefore, that the spectator may read a greater 
significance into the “‘ message ”’ than it had to the author 
and his contemporaries ; identical it can never be. 

Subject to the reservations just made, we may now 
point out the importance of interpreting at least some of 
the artist’s intentions correctly. 

Let us first of all note that Beauty is only an aim in 
art when the artist’s creative energy is weak. Beauty is 
in the means and their ultimate effect. The aim is the 
message, the art is the means of communication. The 
problem is, however, not as simple as it might seem. 

Imagine, for example, the picture of a woman with 
a child on her lap. The message in such a case might be : 
This is a poetic representation of ‘‘ Motherhood”; or 
it might be, for a specific example : This is the “* Madonna 
and Child’; or it might be: This is the “ Portrait of 
Agnes Sorel, Mistress of Charles VII—in the character 
of the Madonna.’* Now none of these alternative inter- 
pretations will affect the appreciation of the picture 
in the zsthetical sense ; that is to say: it will not make 
the picture either better or worse ; but it is quite obvious 
that in the time of Charles VII, the picture of the 
Madonna would have a special significance, and it is this 
special significance which the artist had to express. 
Moreover, this Madonna has a purpose which would 
have seemed blasphemous to the Madonna manufacturers 
of Mount Athos who in the Xth century monopolized the 
Madonna market. The Foucquet Madonna is only an 
example typical of the Renaissance attitude. 

There are hundreds of so-called religious subjects : 
Madonnas and Saints, Nativities, Adorations of the 
Magi, Last Suppers, Last Judgments, even “ Purga- 
tories ’’ which served only as pegs to glorify the princes 
and the court for whom they were painted. And what 
is true of religious is also true of mythological subjects, 
particularly Venuses. 

The spectator of Old Masters should therefore 
remember that the apparent subject, as indicated in the 
title, is rarely identical with the real subject. 

But that is also true in another and rather different 
sense. No one will think the worse of an artist because 
he is at least as much interested in the art, say the art of 
figure painting, or the art of landscape painting, or of 
still life painting, as he is in the subject matter, which 
more often than not depended on his patrons and not 
on his own choice. Nevertheless, it was difficult for him 
to display his real interest openly. He therefore had to 
disguise it under a religious or mythological cloak. 
Perhaps the landscape which we here reproduce (Fig. I) 
shows to what lengths the artist went in order to veil his 
real interest. It is called “‘ Tobias and the Angel.” 

The following series of pictures purport to illustrate 
the martyrdom of Saint Sebastian. 

In the first one (Fig. II) we see a medizval artist’s 
honest attempt to picture the scene as true to life as he 
could imagine it; quite possibly he had with his own 
eyes witnessed archers shooting arrows into the living 
flesh ; as his contemporaries certainly had eye-witness 
experience of decapitations and other tortures and 


By Jean Foucquet, in the Louvr 
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Fig. II. 
By Dirk Bouts 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. SEBASTIAN 


Royal Gallery, Brussels 


horrors with which the story of the Saints abounds. In 
this picture, then, apparent and real subject are congruent. 

In the next picture (Fig. III), by an Italian artist of 
the earlier Renaissance, real subject and apparent subject 
are still very close together, but not quite congruent ; 
for here the artist has certain aims of his own. He is 
mainly interested in design, in human form and its action, 
as also in the problems of perspective these involve. 

In the third representation of St. Sebastian (Fig. IV), 
the martyrdom has almost ceased to have any meaning at 
all—or rather its meaning has been perverted to the 
sexual plane. The artist, in short, appeals to the specta- 
tor’s sensual sympathy with the suffering of a beautiful 
youth. 

Judging the prime essentials there is little doubt that 
this last picture is the most satisfactory. The first one is 
“ stiff-jointed ’’ in design and in colour composition ; 
the second one is over-emphatic in its pyramidal design, 
each figure being obviously a study of a model—some of 
them magnificent—but for that reason alone, if not also 
for others, a picture by artists (Antonio and probably Piero 
Pollaiuolo) for artists and connoisseurs (though the Saint 
is supposed to be a portrait of a contemporary Florentine). 
But the whole painting is “ scientific ” rather than artistic 
and Ruskin, indeed, called it a “ horrible picture.” The 
last painting is the best because its design—simplified by 
having only one main figure to deal with—is concentrated. 
The drawing of the figure is beautiful in its soft but pre- 
cise and sculpturesque modelling, and the atmospheric 
treatment of the landscape makes it a true background 
and foil to the figure. The angel descending with the 
martyr’s crown, a difficult problem of foreshortening, is 
the weakest part of the design. 

The tremendous appeal this picture had not only 
at the time of its creation—the second decade of the 
XVIth century and onward to the end of the XIXth—is 
due to its feminine grace, rivalling in charm and exceed- 
ing in sentiment even Leonardo da Vinci’s. It seemed 
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Fig. III. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. SEBASTIAN 
By ANTONIO AND PIERO POLLAIUOLO 
National Gallery 


to combine “the beauty of Hylas with the Christian 
sentiment ’”’ of martyrdom, to use J. A. Symonds’s 
fin de siécle opinion. 

Now this is not so much a judgment of the painting 
as of its sentiment, and that sentiment is false, because 
Hylas and the ancient Greeks have nothing in common 
with Christian martyrdom and Sodoma is far less con- 
cerned with the spirit that sent the Christians to their 
death than with a sensual appeal to his public. We have 
then, here, an almost complete severance of the apparent 
or ostensible subject from the real one. 

Now this severance, instead of being regarded as an 
offence, was taken from the Renaissance onward as 
inherent in the highest forms of art; and this view 
lingers on to the present day. It is, for example, respon- 
sible for the modern sentimental trash favoured as 
images of Christ, the Madonna and the Saints by the 
Catholic clergy ; it is also, in of course modified forms, 
the kind of thing which a large class of the lay public 
call beautiful, whether they see it in a portrait or a land- 
scape or even a still life. We may call it a sentimental 
prettification of natural form. 

How. strongly that view of art was held even by 
zsthetes we can see by comparing the illustration of this 
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Fig. IV. ST. SEBASTIAN 


Uffizi Gallery 


By SoDOMA 


picture (Fig. V) on the one hand with others of the 
same subject, of which one variation is here also repro- 
duced (Fig. VI), and with the comment made upon it by 
Ruskin. 

First let us look at the two pictures objectively: Both 
represent three men sitting round a table covered with 
a cloth, and on which are displayed wine and bread and 
other viands. There are also accessory figures, in Titian’s 
painting two, plus a dog; in Caravaggio’s, one. The 
background which opens on a landscape in Titian’s 
picture is closed in Caravaggio’s. In the abstract sense 
the white tablecloth in the former’s picture is a great 
horizontal white bar pushed into the design and held 
there by the pyramid of the central figure and “* anchored ”’ 
to the dark column which rises behind it. The con- 
verging diagonals formed by the two men on the left 
and the man on the right would make a satisfactory 
self-contained design, were the eye not sidetracked to 
the left by the pageboy. The objective attraction of the 
picture is not in its design, nor in draughtsmanship, 
which are weak, but in its colour and the quality of its 
painting, a quality which, in the reproduction, is best 
seen in the tablecloth. 

Objectively considered Caravaggio’s design is a 








Fig. V. CHRIST AND THE TWO DISCIPLES AT EMMAUS Paris, Louvre By TITIAN 





Fig. VI. CHRIST AND THE TWO DISCIPLES AT EMMAUS National Gallery By CARAVAGGIO 
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lopsided, irregular pyramid with its apex on the head of 
the attendant. It is clear that the artist has considered the 
coherence of the design carefully, using strong lights 
and darks for the purpose. There is far less quality in 
the paint here, but on the other hand the draughtsman- 
ship is strong, form is expressed with much greater force 
and precision, in fact with an astonishing realism (note 
the treatment of the still life on the table), and greater 
emphasis on the effect of light. 


Subjectively considered there is little to indicate that 
anything is going on between the persons represented 
in Titian’s painting. There seems to be a kind of mild 
discussion between two gentlemen and another clad in 
the traditional garb and groomed in the Renaissance 
version of the bearded Christ. It is a genteel theoretical 
argument, and thus the very antithesis to Caravaggio’s 
conception of the Supper at Emmaus. In this we see 
common folk so deeply interested in their conversation 
that even the attendant is constrained to listen. Christ— 
following an older tradition—is beardless, and he and 
the neighbour on his left are gesticulating; the other 
disciple is leaning forward eagerly as if to interrupt. 
Caravaggio, deeply interested in the problem of light— 
one must remember that he lived in the days of Galileo 
when light was the topic of the day—wished to represent 
physical truth rather than esthetic beauty. His is the 
Christ of “‘ publicans and sinners,” the saviour of the 
common people, not of pharisees. And here he is sitting 
“at meat with them” at nightfall, for “‘ the day was 
far spent.” 

Here, then, we have an Italian artist reverting to 
sheer realism and literalness and therefore much nearer 
to the transalpine than to the Italian conception of art, 
and who had in fact a great influence on development of 
painting: Dutch, Spanish and modern. 

Yet, because of his realism, he was condemned in 
incredibly strong terms by Ruskin; and Symonds who, 
comparing Caravaggio with Zola, makes this astonishing 
statement : 

“It seems difficult,” he says, “‘ for realism either in 
literature or art, not to fasten upon ugliness, vice, pain 
and disease, as though these imperfections of our nature 
were more real than beauty, goodness, pleasure, and 
health.” That is an astonishing statement because the 
idealists have had—in so far as they represented pictures 
of the saints and martyrs—perforce often to deal with 
the representation of “‘ ugliness, vice, pain and disease,” 
especially pain, and to offend against the spirit because 
they “‘ idealised ’’—in other words, falsified this truth. 

One of Caravaggio’s followers was Velazquez, whose 
evolution is in this respect significant. He began with 
still life subjects, such as the one in the National Gallery, 
almost forcible, pressed into the service of religion ; he 
failed when he attempted classical compositions in the 
Italian manner, such as his “ Forge of Vulcan” in the 
Prado ; he was by nature a realist and excelled in subjects 
which had nothing to do with the “ beauty ”’ of the 
persons represented. In the painting, reproduced on the 
front cover, known as “‘ Las Menifias’’ a misshapen dwarf 
plays a conspicuous part in the foreground, and the 
subject is not what it seems to be at all: it represents 
the artist in the act of painting the portraits of King 
Philip IV and his Queen, the parents of the little princes, 
and the reflections of which are seen in the mirror in 
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the background. So here we have (a) ostensible subject : 
a Spanish princess and her entourage; (b) actual sub- 
ject: the artist at work on a portrait group of the Spanish 
King and his Queen; (c) real subject: that is to say, 
the real aim of the artist, viz., to make a design based 
on the representation and balance of high lights, reflected 
lights and half lights, or chiaroscuro, as they affect and 
influence the harmony of colours. Because of the artist’s 
success in this aim the picture is a masterpiece, as all 
who have eyes to see can see, whether they know anything 
of Art—or Spanish history, for that matter. 

How irrelevant a criticism based on a condemnation 
of “‘ ugliness, vice, pain and disease ’’ in art is, one can 
realise when one remembers that some of Velazquez’s 
finest portraits were precisely pictures of dwarfs and 
idiots. 

One cannot therefore too often insist on the fact that 
the physical beauty of a person or of nature, however 
well rendered, does not constitute a beautiful work of 
art, nor the ugliness of a person or of nature therefore 
condemn their representation in art. The beauty of art 
is always abstract, always independent of the subject. 
That, on the other hand, does not prevent us from detest- 
ing a subject, however beautifully—in the abstract sense— 
it is expressed in art. In other words, it is as foolish to 
say that subject matter is irrelevant, as it is to maintain 
that it is all-important. 

The supper table at Emmaus or at Cana, the last 
supper, Christ with Mary and Martha, all these subjects 
induced artists to pay attention to “ still life,”’ and still 
life is particularly useful, from our point of view as 
spectators, as it is indeed from the artist’s own, in focusing 
attention upon esthetical problems. In still life the 
subject interest is comparatively slight, comparatively 
because, for example, the Dutch burghers “ doing pretty 
well” in the XVIIth century, after their ordeal in the 
XVIth, were fond of their bellies; and the picture of a 
decanter of wine, of grapes and peaches and cherries, of 
lemons and oranges more rare and refreshing to them 
than to us—it made their mouths water. Many a collector 
of such still life paintings must have got out of their 
company satisfaction comparable to that which others 
got out of contemplating Titian’s Venus or Raphael’s 
Madonnas. 

The point is that the underlying motifs in works of 
art have many varieties and that we judge, therefore, 
always in accordance with our own nature; only the 
forms in which the motifs find expression can be judged 
in an objective sense by those, at any rate, who can 
distinguish between form and content, in other words, 
who, unlike the birds in the story of Apelles, appreciate 
the art and not the cherries. 


INDICES AND TITLE PAGE TO 
VOLUME XXX 


The Indices and Title Page to Volume XXX are 
now on sale, price 1s. 3d., post free. Binding cases for 
Volume XXX are also on sale, price 5s. 6d. The total 
cost for binding Volume XXX including Case, Indices 
and Title Pages is 1as. 6d. 
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Fig. I. LOCK WITH GOTHIC TRACERY. 


valuables they took precautions to prevent their 

discovery by thieves. At first they buried their 
treasures in the ground, sometimes enclosed in an 
earthen pot or urn. Later they concealed them in the 
rafters of their homes, and as time progressed they sought 
to bar the way by a bolt or lock which could only be 
opened by some instrument specially designed for the 
purpose. 

The principle of the lock and keys does not appear 
to have been known in Britain until the time of the 
Roman occupation, and there is no reason to doubt the 
knowledge was brought by the Romans. Locks having 
‘‘ slides and tumblers "’ have for centuries been made in 
China on the identical principle of action re-invented 
by English locksmiths of the XVIIIth century. Some 


Pras very early times when men began to possess 


Triptych with Crucifixion and religious subjects 








French XVth century 


of the oldest Chinese locks were constructed of wood. 
The ancient Egyptians made useful door-locks, and 
the peg-lock, a form common in England a few centuries 
ago, was based on this ancient pattern. The primitive 
locks used in Britain by the Romans were so constructed 
that when closed, one—or sometimes two—springs were 
released, rendering it impossible, or at any rate difficult, 
to open the lock. The purpose of the key was to press 
back the springs in such a way that the lock could 
be opened. The component parts of the key were : 
the bow or handle; the bit in which the wards are cut, 
simple or complicated as the lock demanded ; the barrel, 
male or female as the case may be ; the boss, a moulded 
swell above the barrel joining it to the bow or ring. 
The ancient inhabitants of the British Isles were very 
skilful in the working of metals. By the VIIth or VIIIth 
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Fig. II. LOCK WITH FIGURES OF APOSTLES. French 


XVth century 


centuries England had made intercourse with the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and this influenced the art in this land. 
Late in the [Xth century the Danish Goths began to 
settle here and imparted to the inhabitants their arts and, 
being expert blacksmiths, gained a high reputation. The 
most frequent of their work is shown in door furnishings, 
such as elaborate hinges, straps and scroll work, handles, 
door knockers and locks. Early English keys were of 
various forms, some having the bow oval in shape and 
plain, others quatrefoil-shaped, the bit generally having 
a comb varying in length with a few wards parallel to the 
stem. This type of key continued till about the XVIth 
century. Up to the XIVth century, the keys were mostly 
made of bronze, but after this date iron or steel was 
employed, often richly chiselled, and in many cases 
gilded. The bow of the XIVth century key is usually 
of trefoil or quatrefoil shape, but occasionally square or 
diamond shaped. In the XVth century the bow assumes 
different forms, monograms, armorial shields, miniature 
castles or rings filled with delicate Gothic tracery being 
frequently met with. In the XVIth century all the lavish 
prodigality of semi-classical ornament is utilized to 
decorate not only the bow but also the barrel. At this 
time, too, locks were made with alarm bells and chimes, 
and were intended to rouse the household on an attempt 
at burglary. Other very ingenious contrivances were 
also introduced, as, for instance, a lock at Windsor Castle 
fires a shot if not opened in a proper manner with the 
right key. There were secret letter-locks at an early date. 
In Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, The Noble Gentleman 
(1615), we read of : 


“‘A cup case for your linen and your plate 
With a strange lock that opens with AMEN,” 


and Carew in verses written five years later says: 


“‘As doth the lock that goes 
With letters, for till everyone be known 
The lock’s as fast as though you had found none.” 





Fig. III. LOCK WITH GOTHIC TRACERY AND 
FIGURES OF SAINTS. French XVth century 


The French tastes of Charles II probably introduced 
into England richly wrought iron keys, and later English 
keys became the fashion in France. The bows of English 
keys of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries are often 
elaborately decorated with crowns and monograms, some 
of these being made as late as the reign of George II. 
France, during the XVth century, was especially renowned 
for its ironwork chiselled from the solid, and much skill 
was bestowed upon locks, keys, knockers, and other items 
which can be distinguished from those of neighbouring 
countries by the artistic refinement of the French art of 
this period. The designs are generally rich flamboyant 
tracery, figures, canopies, pinnacles and so on. Locks 
in great variety were made at this time with complicated 
movements requiring several keys to open them. The 
most general type of door lock is a square or oblong 
architectural panel, ornamented with tracery, and fre- 
quently with a group under a canopy such as the Virgin 
and angels or else a single figure, to conceal the keyhole. 
Sometimes a figure holding a shield of arms forms the 
handle of the bolt, which is used independently of the 
key. A lock for a chest (French XVth century) of this 
class (Fig. I) here shown has pierced and chiselled panels 
of Gothic tracery. It is in the form of a triptych with 
religious symbolic figures and Biblical scenes. Fig. II 
portrays a similar lock with figures of the Apostles within 
the panels, while Fig. III has elaborate Gothic tracery 
with the figures of two saints beneath canopies. A heavy 
bolt and lock plate of this period (Fig. IV) also shows 
religious symbols. It has the sacred monogram “ I.H.S.”’ 
on the plate, and a cross at the end of the bolt. The 
finest locks appear to have been made for wardrobes, 
and the coffers in which valuables were kept. Some were 
elaborately finished with representations of the Cruci- 
fixion, the Last Judgment, or Christ and the twelve 
Apostles, while others bear equally elaborate coats-of- 
arms. The keys of this period, though artistic, did not 
receive the same care as was bestowed upon the locks. 
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Towards the end of the XVIth century keys were made 
in large numbers in the best Renaissance style, and finished 
like the finest goldsmith’s work. The earlier and more 
beautiful specimens have bows in the forms of sphinxes 
or winged chimeras, back to back, together with masks 
and scrolls, and often have a ring above for suspension. 
Fig. V shows a steel key of this class with chiselled 
arabesque-work bow in the form of sirens. The junction 
between the bow and stem is frequently a Corinthian, 
Ionic or Doric capital, and the stem formed of two 
concentric pipes, the bit having teeth like a fine comb. 
An example of the latter is shown in Fig. VI, of the date 
about 1540. In later keys the pipes are angular, polygonal, 
or trefoil in section, and the bows are somewhat similar 
to the older ones, but the classic capital is first replaced 
by a kind of coronet or band, and then gradually dis- 
appears altogether. The bit becomes wedge-shaped and 
flanged, the comb is shortened and confined to the flange, 
and the remainder is solid with a few thin wards. French- 
made keys of iron were uncommon about the middle 
of the XVIIth century, owing to the introduction of 
English keys into France. An example of a XVIth- 
century wrought-iron key, the bow ornamented with 
pierced scrolls, is given (Fig. VII). Steel keys were made 
with interlaced monograms and fancifully shaped wards, 
but these were generally imitations of the English, which 
by the first quarter of the century had become common. 
After that date very few keys of this kind were produced 








Fig. VI (left), STEEL KEY, circa 1540. 





Fig. VII (centre). 


WROUGHT-IRON KEY, XVIth century. Fig. V (right). 
STEEL KEY. French XVIth century 


Fig. IV. BOLT AND LOCK BEARING SACRED MONOGRAM French XVth century 
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Cluny Museum, Paris 
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Fig. VIII. SIX STEEL KEYS. _ English XVIIIth century Victoria and Albert Museum 
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in France. Fig. VIII shows six finely chiselled keys of 
steel (English) of the XVIIIth century. They are now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, by whose courtesy 
these illustrations are shown. 

The Germans imitated the Flemish work to a large 
extent, especially in grilles, door-handles, and lock- 
plates. The iron was often tinned and laid over red 
cloth, and many of the splayed locks peculiar to Germany 
were thus treated. Generally the locksmith’s work of 
the XVIIth century was flat or slightly raised with incised 
lines and tinned or occasionally, in common work, simply 
coated with lead. The keys for these locks are not 
remarkable. Spanish locks and keys are not unique, 
though the work is sometimes rich. Fig. IX shows a 
lock, hasp, and key with pierced border and rosettes in 
relief, the key with trefoil bow. This is Spanish of the 
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Fig. IX. LOCK, HASP AND KEY. Spanish. XVIth century 
From Somerset 


XVIth century, and came from Somerset. As in France, 
master keys were used in palaces of the King, and the 
nobility. The key has ever been the symbol of possession 
and power. The surrender of a town in medizval days 
was always marked by the surrender of its keys, even 
though the gates had been battered down. To this day 
seneschals, stewards, and court functionaries in Conti- 
nental Courts wear a key as their badge of office, either 
on a chain round their necks or embroidered upon the 
lapels of their tunics. Everyone is familiar with the 
elaborate ceremony of the keys at our own Tower of 
London. For this reason it is obvious that the key 
offered a wide field for decoration by the early craftsmen, 
and even when the lock was hidden in its mortice, the 
key was elaborately ornamented. Intricate ciphers, 
ornamental scrollwork framing tiny figures, addorsed or 
confronted monsters, are all the favourite forms for 
design, and all are wonderful in minute craft work. 
Royal keys are generally provided with a swivel ring on 
the top of the bow by which they were hung to the belts 
of those specially favoured by the King, more perhaps 
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Fig. X. GILT CHAMBERLAIN’S KEY 
WITH QUEEN ANNE CYPHER. 
English XVIIIth century 


as a symbol of intimate friendship than as practical means 
of obtaining admittance to the Royal apartments. 

A gilt-bronze chamberlain’s key is depicted on 
Fig. X, the bow being pierced with a crown cipher of Queen 
Anne. This is English of the early XVIIIth century. 

Heavy locks and bolts, turned only by ponderous keys 
difficult to carry about, were in the old days thought to 
be the most secure—very different indeed were the keys 
of the castle gateway or the parish church to the tiny 
Yale or similar lock-keys found in the waistcoat pocket 
of to-day, yet they serve the same purpose. Some of the 
keys of public buildings and of ancient city gates and 
castle doors can be seen in museums and private collec- 
tions. Often specially designed and richly ornamented 
keys are made purely for presentation purposes. These 
commemorate some public function—the opening of a 
civic centre, a city hall or institution, or such like. They 
may be of silver or even gold, and occasionally jewelled. 
In the Guildhall Museum are two massive silver keys 
that were presented to Queen Victoria on the last occa- 
sion on which she entered the City of London through 
the Temple Bar, the last of the city gates to be demolished. 

In all the many kinds of locks there were wards intro- 
duced for the purpose of making them difficult to pick. 
Ward locks have, however, been supplanted by locks with 
levers, and the keys for such locks, which can be easily 
distinguished from those with pipes and wards, show an 
irregular step-like appearance of the bit. 
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JOSEPH DUVIVIER 


CHINA PAINTER OF CHELSEA AND TOURNAI. 


BY W. H. TAPP 


Fig. I. 


TOURNAI DOCUMENTARY PLATE, signed J. D. 


PART I 





ID. 


Produced for 


Mgr. d’Oultrement dernier Prince Evéque de Liége, circa 1770 


“NAHE research leading up to the identification of 
this member of a family renowned for its artistic 
achievements, and his work, both at Chelsea and 

later on at Tournai, offer further proof of the accuracy of 
the statement* made in ‘‘ The Case of the Undertaker,”’ 
attributed to Nicholas Sprimont, the proprietor of the 
Chelsea porcelain factory, that he had “a nursery of 
thirty lads from the parishes and charity schools bred to 
designing and painting.” 

This manuscript also supports the theory, first 
advanced by the author in an article which appeared in 
April, 1938, on the sculptor Joseph Willems, that many 
of these youths came from the Huguenot class and especi- 
ally from the city of Tournai, of whose porcelain factory 
Sprimont had an intimate knowledge owing to his 
family’s friendship with many of the artists before they 
migrated from Liége. 


* Preserved among Lansdowne MSS. at the British Museum 
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According to the birth registers kept at the Commune- 
Civil, Tournai, Joseph was born in the parish of St. 
Jacques on September 3rd, 1740, curiously enough 
within a very few months of the birth of his equally 
eminent cousin Fidellé, whose works in many English 
porcelain factories are fairly well known, but at Chelsea 
had also never been identified until these researches had 
been undertaken. 

It is, however, our task now to establish Joseph, 
and although it will be necessary to make some reference 
to his father we intend to deal more fully with him and 
other members of the family at some later date. 

Joseph’s father, William, appears to have arrived in 
England in the year 1742/3, so far as we can judge from 
parish and municipal records, and probably he brought 
his infant son with him. 

The family originated from Liége, and consequently 
William was well acquainted with Sprimont’s activities 
there as a silversmith, and may even have travelled across 
with him. 








Fig. II. 
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RED ANCHOR CHELSEA FRUIT DISH with classical 


landscape bearing the hidden signature of O’Neale 


Fuller details of this connection have been given in a 
short “‘ Contribution to the Knowledge of the Chelsea 
Porcelain Factory” shortly to be published with the 1761 
sale catalogue—the only copy in existence. 


The following extremely interesting notice appears 
March 22nd, 1755, in the Public Advertiser : 


‘To be sold by Auction by Mr: Darress, By Order of the 
Executors, at his house in Coventry Street, near the Hay- 
market, on Monday next, and the six following evenings, 
The Entire Collection of Prints, Drawings, and Books of 
Prints, of M. Du-Vivier, late of Chelsea, Painter, and of 
another Gentleman both deceased, consisting of the most 
Capital Flemish and Italian Masters among which are 250 
Etchings of Rembrant (sic) and 400 Prints by Smith and Lens 
of the first impression. 

“ To be viewed till the Time of Sale, which will be every 
evening at six precisely. 

‘ Catalogues to be had at Mr. WHITRIDGES, at the 
Change, at Mr. LEWIS, in Russell Street, Mr. SMITH, in 
CHEAPSIDE, at the SMYRNA COFFEE HOUSE, Pall 
Mall, and at the Place of Sale.” 


on 


We know from that compendious directory by Thomas 
Mortimer, published in 1763, that this Mr. (William) 
Darress had his rooms in Coventry Street, and that he 
was employed as an auctioneer “ chiefly for prints and 
drawings.” From this general information we may 
gather, then, that William was not only a general painter 
but was also a composer from the classics, and that 
probably many of his drawings were of the style and 
nature of those produced in the “‘ Ladies’ Amusement,” 
by Jean Pillement, and by Claude Gillot for Houdard de la 
Motte’s fables, both published about the middle of the 
XVIIIth century. 

We have, of course, to establish that the M(onsieur) 
Du-Vivier of the Public Advertiser notice was, in fact, 
identical with William, the father of our artist, and this 
proved a far more difficult task than might be imagined ; 
but for many reasons the search through all the records 
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within a radius of five miles of Chelsea proved 
intensely interesting, and eventually the correct register 
was found at St. Anne’s, Soho, and reads as follows : 

** March gth, 1755, buried William Du-Vivier, of Chelsea.” 


Now before we continue the identification to Tournai, 
let me impress you with the fact that there are records of 
no fewer than six members of this family who were at 
one time or another (about the middle of the XVIIIth 
century) pursuing their artistic occupations in this 
country—William, painter and enameller ; Ignaz, painter 
of genre and battle subjects; Lawrence, lymner ; 
Fidellé, painter and draughtsman; Joseph, painter of 
ceramics ; John, resident in Soho, designer and possibly 
working in conjunction with Sprimont. 

There is in the Archives du Tournai, Consaux, 1763, 
and du Royaume, 1764, information from which the 
following extracts were made. 

Addressed to the Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of Tournai : 

“Application by Francois Joseph Peterinck, dated 
15/3/1763 for the authority to employ several extra ‘Boulon- 
nais’* Artists, as his output of china and faience had grown to 
such proportions that he could not carry on without the 
assistance of further ‘Decorateurs,’ particularly a certain 
Henri Joseph Duvivier, who had learned the art of painting 
on porcelains in England under the tuition of the Great 
Masters of that Art, and had practised there for many years. 

“He had been in the City of Tournai about ten days 
painting china at his (Peterinck’s) factory in the same style 
and with the same colours as on some china which he had 
brought with him here and which is now open to your 
inspection. 

“They had been very generous to him in granting him a 
salary of five (5 in the original) crowns per week, but that 
did not satisfy him and he threatens to return to England 
when he could find work to his great advantage, but he was 
determined to stay if he could obtain a pension of 200 florins 
per annum.’ 


* * Boulonnais ” 
used to mean “ 


in the XVIIIth century Belgian language was a word 
outside’ or “ foreign 
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Fig. III. ENLARGEMENT OF OBELISK showing 


O’Neale’s signature 


This application was granted together with the pension, 
subject to his undertaking “to train pupils in the art, 
which he so well knew, and indeed excelled at beyond 
all the others at the factory’, also a wage of 3 florins 
3 patars per diem. 

Now these rates meant at that time the equivalent 
of a pension of £20 per annum, and a wage of 1s. 6d. 
per day, combined equal to about 3s. 6d. per day, or the 
fourth highest rate of pay at the Chelsea factory, so that 
although only twenty-three years of age our artist was 
already receiving the same wage as those well-known 
employees of Sprimont’s factory, Boyer, Barton, Snowden 
and Jenkins. 

We have here, therefore, a valuable contemporary 
“ yard-stick ’’ from which to assess his ranking amongst 
his companion ceramic artists. He was of course receiv- 
ing less than his tutor, O’Neale, less than that other great 
enameller, John Donaldson, and less than the later 
Zachariah Boreman, known as the “‘ Father of landscape 
painting on English china,” but at the same rate as the 
other three artists mentioned above and Jenkins, who is 
so well known for those lovely little Chelsea gold anchor- 
marked pieces decorated with gilded birds and figures 
on a mazarine blue ground. 

No mean rating for a youth ! 

You will probably have noted that our artist is referred 
to by Peterinck in his application as Henri Joseph, 
whereas, as you will see later, he signs his will with the 
simple J. Duvivier. 

Whether or not the “‘ Henri” was a nickname con- 
ferred on him whilst working in England we cannot say, 
but there are many other documents at the Bureau 
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d’Archives, Tournai, and indeed elsewhere, which prove 
conclusively that the two references are to one and the 
same person. 

In the year 1769 Peterinck received an order for a 
service to be decorated in camaieu rose for the Prince 
Evéque de Liége—Monseigneur d’Oultrement—and 
Duvivier was delegated to produce the compositions for 
these decorations, which consisted mostly of quayside 
scenes and landscapes (Fig. I). 

The author is fortunate enough to possess a signed 
plate from this service, which forms the subject for this 
first illustration. 

It is necessary to make a very careful note of all the 
characteristics of this painting, for it is from it, and some 
other “‘ documentary ” specimens, that we hope later 
to be able to establish his work when studying as a youth 
in England. 

The chief of these are the spiky trees with the foliage 
at the top showing a tendency to droop with the dentel- 
lation in whorls outwards; also there is a tendency to 
some dot stippling to the terminals of clumps of shrubs 
and to tendrils hanging from ruins finished in rough 
lines. Before we go on to examine and compare this 
Tournai plate with similar work decorated at Chelsea, 
I wish to introduce you to a red anchor dish decorated 
about the year 1755, because it is a particularly im- 
portant ceramic specimen for several reasons. 

First, it is the only known Chelsea production which 
bears the signature of that great enameller and artist, 
O’Neale. Secondly, because it was completed only a 
very few months after the death of Joseph’s father, 
William, and from whom I believe O’Neale himself 
learned much of his beautiful art. Thirdly, because, as 
we have seen, Joseph had learned the art of painting on 
porcelain under the tuition of the great masters of the 
art in England, and from the similarity of the Tournai 
work to that of O’Neale I hope to establish the fact that 
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Fig. IV 
In the possession of Monsieur Renée Desclé, of Tournai 








Fig. V. ENLARGEMENT OF FIGURE IV 


it was to that great master that he owed his ability— 
whether taught at Chelsea or at one of the outside ateliers 
remains to be seen. 

Here is a reproduction from this plate (Fig. II). A 
quasi-classical subject composed from similar works by 
this artist in Pillement & O’Neale’s ‘““The Ladies’ Amuse- 
ment and Designer’s Assistant,’ remarkable chiefly for 
the long-bodied toga-clad and hatless figures discussing 
the hieroglyphics on the obelisk and for the long, hanging 
tendrils which droop downwards from the ruins, but are 
in this case painted in with the most minute accuracy and 
care—a characteristic of O’Neale. 

Fig. III is an enlargement of the obelisk, painted 
entirely in camaieu rose, and if you will read carefully 
under the trapezoidal plaque painted with a Roman 
centurion receiving tribute from the defeated Britons, 
you will be able to decipher the “hidden” signature, 
“12 O’Neale inv et col.” 

No artist whilst actually employed at any of the 
porcelain factories was ever allowed to add his signature 
to the painting ; consequently if you do ever find such a 
signature either it is “‘ hidden ”’ as in this case or alterna- 
tively it was painted outside the factory, in an enameller’s 
shop, and would not have the factory mark on the base. 

Many of O’Neale’s compositions are derived directly 
from the works of Claude Gillot, especially from a series 
of drawings by him for Houdard de la Motte’s fables, 


from John Ogilby and Francis Barlow’s ‘‘ Hisop Fables ’ 
directly, also from many miscellaneous drawings by Jean 
Pillement. It is necessary to bear these facts in mind 
when later we come to study Joseph’s compositions from 
similar subjects at Tournai. 

I am going to show you now reproductions from two 
Tournai masonic plates: the first belongs to Monsieur 
Renée Desclé, of Tournai, an ardent student in ceramics 
and a master of masonic history, who has kindly given 
his consent to this illustration appearing to-day (Fig. IV). 

Before the year 1769 there were in Tournai two 
masonic lodges, known respectively as “‘ Les Inseparables” 
and ‘ Unanimité,” but in that year they were united 
into one common lodge, henceforth known as “ Les 
Fréres Reunis.”’ 

To celebrate this important event Peterinck produced 
a service for the Lodge. Both he and Duvivier were 
members, and as you will more easily see from this 
enlargement (Fig. V), the inscription on the headstone 
reads : 

F.".P.1.D. 
Merabe 


which has been variously deciphered at Tournai to mean 
“ F.-.(rancois) P.(eterinck) I.(oseph) D.(uvivier),” the 
three dots by some as indicating that Peterinck was the 
first ‘‘ Master ”’ of the combined lodge and the single dot 
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Fig. VI 


In the possession of 
du Bois, Chateau de 
Pierrefonds, Itterbeek, ma, 
near Brussels 


~ 


as “ Brother,”” and Merabé as an anagram on the names 
of the two original lodges. By others as Francois Peter- 
inck to, and painted by, Joseph Duvivier for Monseigneur 
L’Abé (the chaplain of the Lodge). 

The author does not agree with the assumed meaning 
of these dots because he has seen many examples of work 
painted by Fidellé Duvivier which are signed “ F.:. 
Duvivier-fect.”” 

A comparison with O’Neale’s figures—the drooping 
tendrils, the ruins, etc.—is instructive, and leads one to 
the inevitable conclusion that our artist must either have 
been the pupil of O’Neale or have come often and directly 
under his influence. 

The second of these plates (Fig. VI) belongs to du 
Bois, Chateau de Pierrefonds, Itterbeek, near Brussels, 
whose home is filled with all the most priceless productions 
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from the Tournai factory. He also has the finest assort- 
ment of painted snuff-boxes and figures in existence. 

He has kindly consented to this reproduction 
appearing. As you see, the motif is very similar, is in 
camaieu rose, and on the headstone there is also a com- 
parable type of inscription : 


F.PKI.D. 


which can only be deciphered as Francois Peterinck to, 
and painted by, Joseph Duvivier. 

There are also again the long-bodied figures, the ruins 
and other characteristics copied from O’Neale, and in the 
sequel to this article I hope to be able to show you work 
of the early red anchor period at Chelsea which I feel 
confident will also convince you that O’Neale, in his 
early tuition, was also strongly influenced by William 
Duvivier. (To be concluded) 








NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


By MARGARET 


MILLER 


Modern Art, “‘ Picasso, Forty Years of His Art,” 

opened in November. The museum catalogue 
jacket suggests that in this range of years and periods 
“there is something for everyone to love, no matter 
what his taste.” Whether the first week’s attendance 
figure of 14,000 bears out this hope is difficult to say. 
The exhibition is decidedly not a succés de scandale 
like the first exhibition of modern art in America in 1913, 
when even the ex-President, Theodore Roosevelt, felt 
obliged to express in the public Press his conviction that 
Picasso and the Cubists belonged to the “‘ lunatic fringe.” 
In 1939 the same artist is reproached by an editorial writer 
of the New York Times for his “hard, clear, Spanish ”’ 
sanity, and held suspect for not being a Van Gogh. 
Perhaps even this is to praise with faint damnation. 


The exhibition includes well over three hundred 
works, many of which are European loans, secured before 
the War, in which all the mediums in which the artist 
has worked are represented, including the graphic arts, 
ballet decors, and tapestry designs. The works are 
arranged chronologically through the rapidly explored 
early periods which led up to Cubism, through the classic 
influence of the post-war years, the subsequent series 
of harlequins, still-life, reclining nudes, right down to 
September 3rd, 1938. The emphasis is on crucial 
pictures, like the large ‘‘ Mademoiselles d’Avignon,”’ 
which, with its three preparatory drawings, is presented 
as a “battlefield of trial and experiment,” and the 
“ Three Dancers ” of 1925 which initiated the period of 
prescient disturbing and agonized distortions which lead 
indirectly to the great Guernica mural of 1937 (now 
installed in the ample space it requires with over forty 
of the remarkable preparatory drawings). There are 
seven or eight perfectly realized summaries of his later 
series, like the ‘‘ Three Musicians,” 1921, and the “ Girl 
Before a Mirror,” 1932, as well as many small, less 
“‘ important ”’ evidences of his expressive diversity, such 
as the witty “On the Beach,” 1928, the delicate dix- 
huitiéme “ The Sigh,” and the dark and glowing “* Circus 
Acrobats,” 1933. 


A retrospective involves and invites evaluation. This 
one offers an opportunity to examine the Picasso legend 
in the presence of the collected works. It is difficult to 
find anything wanting. There are many evidences of the 
gift of genius, not only in that most acceptable form of 
getting a likeness, whether it be Igor Stravinsky, a plate 
of ladyfingers, or a crowing rooster, but also in the 
indescribable physical presence of his best pictures, a 
state of concentrated permanent liveliness which is the 
mark of great painting of any time. But in the record of 
these forty years are also reminders that he has not only 
the gift of genius, but something much rarer, the char- 
acter of genius: an enormous capacity for work, a 
distrust of facility, a driving conviction, a protective 
indifference to opposition, a watchful self-criticism, and 
an inexhaustible power of self-refreshment. 


[xe long-awaited exhibition at the Museum of 


His originality has been conceded even by his fiercest 
detractors, and this quality, coupled with the destructive 
blows he has dealt to many stabilizing features of the 
traditions of painting, has obscured the indebtedness of 
his own originality to the art of the past. Except for his 
rather inclusive early pastiches in the style of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, there is much to be learned from his attitude 
toward sources and material. ‘‘ We must pick what is 
good for us where we find it . . . I have a horror of copy- 
ing myself. But when I am shown a portfolio of old 
drawings, for instance, I have no qualms about taking 
anything I want from them.”” There is ample evidence 
in the exhibition of such seignorial forays from the 
Egyptian in the “‘ Lady With the Fan,”’ Negro sculpture, 
not only in ‘‘ Les Mademoiselles d’Avignon,” but per- 
sistently from 1925 on, Cézanne in early Cubism, and 
later Ingres and all the classic periods from Etruscan 
engraved mirrors to Hellenistic sculpture. But unlike 
a “costumer” like Derain, he shows an increasingly 
clairvoyant power of cutting through the manner or 
mannerisms of his source down to the living heart of the 
original perception. This is best illustrated by noticing 
the effect of the mouth of the Christ in Matthias Griine- 
wald’s ‘ Crucifixion’”’ (which Picasso made studies 
of in 1930 and 1932) upon the crying women in the 
Guernica mural and its studies. Such insight in the 
borrower not only enriches the present, but revivifies 
the past. 


If the “ terribilita ’ of the work of the late twenties 
seems often impenetrable or overscored, it must be 
admitted that without them the great Guernica mural 
could not have been conceived and executed in little 
more than two months. This is undoubtedly a picture 
which will stand with the best of the Massacres of the 
Innocenss.-of the past, for every day this representation 
of destruction and sheer terror seems more just and more 
exact. 


Reprinted in the catalogue are records of two con- 
versations with the painter, one in 1923, the other in 
1935, the only public statements he has ever made about 
painting. These brief, unpretentious, sagacious words 
deserve a wide currency. They provide some valuable 
clues to the operation of the artist’s mind, and point up 
the important paradox that the instigator of what has 
been called the most intellectual period in the history 
of art has never written a manifesto, distrusts precon- 
ceived intellectual programmes, and leaves little place 
to the rationally directed will when he describes the 
conception and realization of one of his own pictures. 
“A picture comes to me from many miles away; who 
is to say from how far away I sensed it, saw it, painted 
it ; and yet the next day I can’t see what I’ve done myself. 
How can anyone enter into my dreams, my instincts, my 
desires, my thoughts, which have taken a long time to 
mature and to come out into the daylight, and above all 
grasp from them what I have been about—perhaps 
against my own will?” 
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THE COCK, pastel 1938 
Lent by Walter Chrysler, Jr., to the Exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, 
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By PaBLo PIcAsso 
‘* Picasso, Forty Years of His Art’’ 








ART AND ART CRITICS 


WHAT WHISTLER SAID IN ’'78 


N arecent letter to The Times the veteran Academician, 
I Sir George Clausen, advised “our critics to read, 

mark, learn and inwardly digest ’’ what Whistler said, 
or rather wrote, in ’78 ; because, according to Sir George, 
Whistler, in a pamphlet on “ Art and Art Critics’, had 
“clearly and temperately stated the position as between 
the artist and the critic ’’ and, since Whistler’s reputation 
is established, “none will venture to differ from his 
conclusions ""—so Sir George. 


Well, we do “venture to differ’’ from Whistler's 
conclusions, nor can we agree, having re-read them after 
a lapse of many years, that they were “‘ temperately 
stated.” Whistler was in any case not in the habit of 
stating anything temperately ; there was always a sting in 
the tail of his “ butterfly ”’. 


This pamphlet, written immediately after the sensa- 
tional Whistler v. Ruskin trial from which the artist 
emerged as the victor by the length of a farthing, was 
certainly intended to put an end to Ruskin as a critic. 
“Let him resign his present professorships to fill the 
chair of Ethics at the University. As a master of English 
literature he has a right to his laurels whilst as the 
popularizer of pictures he remains the Peter Parley' of 
painting.” 

Whistler, an artist to the tips of his very long brushes, 
could, at any rate, appreciate Ruskin where he is most 
worthy of appreciation. And yet Whistler was at least as 
wrong about Art criticism as was Ruskin himself. At 
the very beginning of his pamphlet the artist gives his 
case away. ‘‘ Over and over again did the Attorney 
General cry out aloud, in the agony of his cause, ‘ What 
is to become of painting if the critics withhold their 
leash ?’”’ The Attorney General’s cry was, of course, 
ridiculous ; but then Whistler goes on “‘ As well might 
he ask what is to become of mathematics under similar 
circumstances were they possible.’’ Such circumstances 
are not only not possible, but the analogy is false. The 
cause of this is that Whistler himself apparently confused 
the Science of Mathematics not with the science but with 
the Art of painting, two quite different things. “‘ Art,”’ 
he observes ironically, “‘ is joyously received as a matter 
of opinion; and that it should be based upon laws so 
rigid and defined as those of the known sciences, is a 
supposition no longer to be tolerated by modern 
cultivation.” 


Nevertheless it is in all respects except the purely 
technical one, that is to say the technique of painting or 
sculpture, precisely a matter of opinion. So true is 
this that the adverse opinion of Burne-Jones was, on 
Whistler’s own principle, at least as authentic as the 
favourable opinion of Albert Moore to whom Whistler 
had dedicated the pamphlet; and here we have two 
artists, not critics, disagreeing. Yet Whistler’s whole 
point was that only artists could and should criticize art. 


“Shall the painter then—I foresee the question— 
decide upon painting? Shall he be the critic and sole 
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authority ? Aggressive as is this supposition, I fear that 
in the length of time his assertion alone has established 
whatever the gentlemen of the quill accept as the canons 
of art and recognize as the masterpieces of work.” 


There is too much virtue in that “ length of time’ 
to help the cause he pleads. 


, 


Again: ‘‘ What greater sarcasm can Mr. Ruskin pass 
upon himself than that he preaches to young men what 
he cannot perform.” 


On that reasoning, the clergy have no right to preach 
the Christ because they cannot rival the performance of 
Jesus. If there was anything wrong with Ruskin it was 
that he preached art as if he were a kind of Moses who 
had received the canons of art on tablets from on high. 


With reluctance, then, one comes to the conclusion 
that Whistler was in his writing as wrongheaded, more 
wrongheaded, than Ruskin. Much as one may dislike it, 
Art is a matter of opinion, of taste. Whistler would have 
none of this. 


“For whereas no polished member of society is at 
all affected at admitting himself neither engineer, mathe- 
matician nor astronomer and, therefore, remains willingly 
discreet and taciturn upon those subjects, still would he 
be highly offended were he supposed to have no voice in 
what is clearly to him a matter of taste; and so he 
becomes of necessity the backer of the critic—the cause 
and result of his ignorance.” 


Once more the analogy is quite false. A member of 
society, whether polished or not, would certainly not 
remain “‘ discreet and taciturn ’’ about engineering if the 
locomotive wouldn’t draw his train ; if the railway bridge 
would not bear its weight ; if his new car wouldn’t run ; 
if his radiogram made only horrid noises, and if the 
“pictures "’ still flickered. The member of society, 
polished or unpolished, knowing nothing about the 
engineering of all such things, is nevertheless a competent 
judge of one thing: he knows when they don’t function, 
and consequently gives voice to criticism in no uncertain 
manner and is entitled to do so because all such things 
are made for his use. Or are we really to understand 
that they all represent engineering for engineers’ sake ? 


Nevertheless Whistler’s censure of critics is not quite 
unjustified ; it applies to those who, not being artists, 
lecture artists on the “ engineering "’ of art. The critic 
in short should criticize only as a user and not as a maker 
of works of art. 


As for the artist as critic ; here is Whistler’s criticism 
of Cézanne: “Ifa child of ten had drawn this on his 
slate, his mother, supposing her to be a good mother, 
would have given him a good hiding.” And here, to 
bring the matter up to date, is Cézanne’s opinion of 
Gauguin: ‘‘ Sincérement vous faites une peinture de fou !”” 


Samuel Griswold Goodrich (1793-1860), American writer and publisher of 
‘* Peter Parley "’ books which sold by the million. In these books ‘‘a kindly and 
omniscient old gentleman is represented as talking to a group of priggishly inquiring 
children " (Dict. of American Biography). 
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VISIT TO THE 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


the pages of the November and the December issues 

of APOLLO have done their part for the least ardent 
collector and connoisseur of antique furniture by the 
collection of illustrations of tables, writing-desks, clocks, 
arm-chairs and cabinets from the galleries, any of which 
are suitable for one’s own private museum pieces and to 
which the visitor can be conducted for expectant admir- 
ation or for casual use for the purposes for which they 
were made. 

In this current issue we illustrate specimens of Chinese 
pottery and porcelain. The symbolism of jade was the 
subject of an article in the issue of APOLLO of February 
1939. Confucius said of jade: 


“But the wise man has from the most ancient days com- 
pared jade with virtue.” 


I: the passion for possession needs encouragement, 





CHINESE POTTERY FIGURE, 83 in. Sui Dynasty 
A.D. 618 

To be seen at John Sparks’ Galleries, 128 Mount 
Street, W.1 


Pottery is said to have been first made about 3000 B.c., 
and porcelain just about the time of the Christian era— 
decorating and painting of pottery and porcelain com- 
menced during the XIIth and XIIIth centuries and was 
at its perfection under the Ming dynasty, the most 
valued being that from 1426 to 1567. About that time 
this country also was not without its collectors and 
connoisseurs, particularly in the person of Sir John 
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Fastolf, Knight. The mention of these three following 
examples from the inventory of his valuables dated 1459, 
prepared so 
“that the same godes should the more saufly be kept... , 
and aftir his decesse to be disposed in satisfying of the duetees 
and dettes to God and Holy Churche’”’ 
given in “ The Paston Letters ” edited by James Gairdner, 
and published in 1901, indicates at any rate that artistic 





PORCELAIN VASE, 16 in. 
A.D. 960-127 

To be seen at John Sparks’ Galleries, 128 Mount 
Street, W.1 


Sung Dynasty, 


creations were produced elsewhere than in China, and 
where are they now ? 
iiij cuppes, gilt like founteynes with j Columbyne floure 
enameled in the myddes. 
ij grete pottes, each of a galon, wrethyn the verges of both, 
gilt with popy leves, with j tre levedroses in the lidde, 
enameled. 
j cover for a bedde, of newe arras, and a gentlewoman 
beyng ther in the corner with a whelp in hir honde and 
an Agnus Day about her nec. 
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ONE OF A PAIR OF PORCELAIN BOWLS, 4 in. 
Hsiian-té mark. A.D. 1426-1435 
To be seen at John Sparks’ Galleries, 128 Mount Street, W.1 


Every civilization, be it Roman, Greek, Persian, and 
Egyptian, had its collections, and there were those of the 
dim past of the predynastic kings of Lower and Upper 
Egypt and before them to the long perished but splendid 
empires of Babylonia and Assyria of the dynasties of Kish 
and of Akshak, each in turn plundered and dispersed. 





ONE OF A PAIR KANG HSI VASES AND 
COVERS, 17 in. 
To be seen at Frank Partridge and Sons’ Galleries, 
King Street, St. James's 








KANG HSI VASE, 18 in. 
To be seen at Frank Partridge and Sons’ 
Galleries, King Street, St. James's 


Evidence of them is handled once again by man in modern 
times thanks to the persistent and perspiring energies of 
those engaged in excavations ; some such ancient thing 
as the Cornelian Seal, found in the vicinity of Arbela in 
Gutium with its intriguing inscription 
“TO NINLIL, HIS LADY, THE DIVINE DUNGI, THE 
MIGHTY MAN, KING OF UR, KING OF SUMER, AND 

AKKAD, HAS DEDICATED IT FOR HIS LIFE” 
believed to have been extant in 2456 B.c. 

‘The dictators who aspire to bestride the world, all 
have their little hour; but the artistic merit of some 
obscure contemporary artist or another survives them all. 
A reference to Antigonus II Gonatas after his great 
victory at sea over the Egyptians is worth making : 

“* Antigonus’s wars, once so real, are to-day dreary and 
dead; but they have left behind for us one thing which 
cannot die, that glorious figure of the goddess with the sea 


wind sweeping through her draperies as she alights on the 
prow of his great galley—the winged Victory of Samothrace.” 








VISIT TO THE ANTIQUE GALLERIES 
















PORCELAIN VASE, 14] in., Sung Early Ming period 
To be seen at Bluett and Son's Galleries, 48 Davies Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.1 
NARGHILI EWER, XVIIth Century, 7} in. 

To be seen at Spink and Son, Ltd. Galleries, King Street, St. James's 





SAUCER-SHAPED PLATE, 11 in., Kang Hsi 





period . : 
To be seen at Bluett and Son's Galleries, 48 Davies Street, DISH, Kang Hsi, 16 in. 
Grosvenor Square, W.1 To be seen at Spink and Son, Ltd. Galleries, King Street, St. James’s 
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CHINESE CISTERN, 14 in. in height, Ming period 
To be seen at H. R.. Hancock's Galleries, 37 Bury Street, St. James’s 


John Sparks Ltd. of Mount Street are known the 
world over for Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. The 
three pieces that we have the privilege of illustrating are 
very beautiful and rare specimens: the first, a rare 
pottery figure of a seated musician, of the Sui Dynasty, 
is covered with a soft cream-coloured glaze ; the instru- 
ment, probably cymbals, is unfortunately missing. The 
Porcelain Vase of the Sung Dynasty, A.D. 960-1279, 
in the shape of a ritual jade Tsung-Symbol of Earth, is 
covered with a thick green celadon glaze, from Lung- 
ch’uan. The third piece shown by Messrs. Sparks is 
one of a pair of fine white porcelain small bowls, decor- 
ated with drawings of children, playing various games, 
flying kites, etc., in delicate underglaze blue, carrying 
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VASE, 6 in. in blue and white ground, Chia-Ching, 
A.D. 1522-66 

To be seen at H. R. N. Norton's Galleries, 46 Museum 
Street W.C.1 


the Hsiian-té mark. The period is A.D. 1426-1435. 

Frank Partridge & Sons Ltd. of King Street, St. 
James, are always able to show to visitors fine examples of 
Chinese Porcelain, and the pair of Kang Hsi Vases and 
covers and single Vase are typical of their stock. The 





MONGOLIAN PONY, 10 in. in length, Kang Hsi, 
A.D. 1661-1722 
To be seen at H. R. Hancock's Galleries, 37 Bury Street, 
St. James's 


VASE, 3} in., early Ming 
To be seen at H. R. N. Norton's Galleries, 46 Museum Street, W.C.1 
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SUNG CELADON MINERAL URN, 
19 in., 960 1280 
To be seen at Edith Lee’s Galleries, 
28 Charlotte Street, W.1 


first are 17 inches high, and the second eighteen ; beauti- 
fully decorated, they require no elaboration, as they speak 
for themselves. 

Bluett & Sons, those well-known importers of Oriental 
antiques and works of art and specialists in old Chinese 
porcelain, are carrying a very fine collection, and the fol- 
lowing are perhaps even of exceptional interest. 

The old Chinese Porcelain Vase of the Sung Early Ming 
period, with high shoulders and small neck, is decorated 
with dragons and flames in underglaze blue on white. 

It reached England from China shortly before the 
war, and is said to have been dug up at K’ai-Fang, the 
ancient capital of the Sung Emperors, and is attributed 
to this period. The drawing of the dragon on it resembles 
very closely that on a piece formerly in the Russell 
Collection, illustrated and described as a Sung vase in 
an article written by Mr. R. L. Hobson (Chinese Cera- 
mics in Private Collections, Fig. 300). Authentic 
examples of Sung blue-and-white porcelain are rare and 
this has a good claim to be one of them. 

The saucer-shaped plate, one of a pair, is porcelain 
decorated with landscape and figures in famille verte 
enamels. Kang Hsi period. 

This pair of plates were formerly in the famous Van 
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Heukelom Collection, and are distinguished by drawing 
of exceptional merit in the typical “‘Chinese taste.” The 
introduction of an unusual tone in the blue enamel adds 
much to the charm of the colour scheme. 

Spink & Son, Ltd., of King Street, St. James’s, require 
no introduction, being well known for generations to col- 
lectors of everything that is beautiful. The Narghili 
ewer, one of a pair, 74 ins. high, is of unusual brilliance. 
The body and octagonal neck have flowering plants in 
famille verte colours, and the triangular spaces above the 
petal-shaped panels are also filled with brilliant green 
enamel. These fine examples of XVIIth century Chinese 
porcelain are extremely rare with famille verte decoration. 

The Kang Hsi porcelain dish is in perfect condition 
and of fine quality. The ground is a rich powder-blue 
with a large centre panel reserved in white and decorated 
in famille verte enamels with sages in a river landscape. 
The border has eight smal! panels, also reserved in white 
with landscapes and floral designs alternately. The 
spaces between are delicately pencilled in gold with 
flowers and scrolls. 

H. R. Hancock, of Bury Street, St. James’s, whose 
business was founded in 1777, is showing an old Chinese 
cistern of the Ming period, decorated with dragons in blue 
and lotus flowers in blue and green; the Mongolian 
pony, of the Kang-Hsi period, is in yellow and natural 
hair markings. 

H. R. N. Norton of 46 Museum Street makes some- 
what of a speciality of small pieces, and the two pieces 
illustrated are very lovely and worthy of a place in any 
collector’s home or museum. The double gourd vase of 
Chia-Ching period is painted with immortals in blue on 
a white ground. The vase in the form of a lotus flower 
has an underglaze of red veining on petals. 

Miss Edith Lee of 28 Charlotte Street, W.1, who 
deals in all classes of antiques, rather leans to Oriental 
works of art, and William Williams, the well-known 
dealer in Chinese antiquities, continues to do his business 
from Shepherds Bush. 





HAN DYNASTY HILL JAR, iridescent green glaze, 10 in. 


Pot and Cover, iridescent green glazz, 44 in. Pottery Cast of a 
Sleeping Boar, cream and pale cream iridescent glaze, length 8in. 
Ladle, iridescent green glaze, length 5 in. 


To be seen at William Williams’ Galleries, 189 Railway Approach, 
Shepherds Bush, W.i2 











CHIPPENDALE DESK 
Exhibited with other furniture in the Centre Room at the Academy Exhibition by M. Harris and Son, 
New Oxford St., W.C.1 


ART NOTES BY HERBERT FURST 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY UNITED ARTISTS 
EXHIBITION 


In Aid of the Lord Mayor’s Red Cross and St. John Fund and the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 

The great body of non-academic artists contend that 
a society which possesses a great many public advantages 
ought to be responsible to those who contribute to their 
exhibitions and whose interests they are supposed to 
represent. A strong feeling pervades the artists generally 
on the subject. They are uneasy under the ambiguous, 
half-public, half-private character of the Academy ; and 
they suggest that it should either stand in the simple 
position of a private institution or, if it really represents 
the artists of Great Britain, that it should be responsible 
to, and eligible by, them. 

This was said by Mr. Edward Edwards, of the British 
Museum, in a book on “ The Fine Arts of England,” 
published in 1840—one hundred years ago. Plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose. 

The late Mr. Edwards has a great many interesting 
things to reveal to our generation, from which it is evident 
that the Royal Academy is as black as it is painted— 
and always has been. In fact, no dog could have a worse 
name. The reason, of course, one that even the late 
Mr. Edwards, in spite of his shrewdness, did not realize 
is the elusiveness of “‘ the true principles”’ of art. These 
“true principles” and their virtues have, in fact, been 
proclaimed by many writers, sometimes in identical 


words. Unfortunately, however, words are words which 
mean different things to different people, so that the 
writers have often not been able to recognize their own 
tenets when applied to works of art. 

Though I personally am convinced that, for example, 
Mr. Ben Nicholson in his picture entitled “‘ Painting, 
1933-36,” and Mr. A. K. Lawrence in his picture 
“Venus,” are both cognizant of “ the true principles,” 
I rather doubt that many writers would concur. In 
fact, the fault of Mr. Nicholson’s painting is that it is 
too much “ principles’ and too little “art,” whilst 
some might say that Mr. Lawrence’s “‘ Venus” is too 
much “art ’’ and not enough “ principles.”” I do not 
agree. It seems to me that this “ Venus,” so far as 
the art of painting is concerned, is the best picture 
in the show. It is, at all events, one that can and will 
be taken seriously as a work of art as long as it lasts. 
If there is any fault one has to find with the bulk of works 
produced to-day it is that they are not taken seriously 
even by their authors. Nor is that perhaps to be won- 
dered at, since the majority of our artists have no serious 
place in our midst. So true is this that at a time when 
such an institution as the Royal Academy, whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the King and whose dinners are 
attended by members of the Government in their official 
capacity, at a time like this, I say, it is completely ignored 
as a body of advisers to the Government, who instead, 
it seems, rely on experts in Old Masters to tell them 
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SLOTH BROUGHT TO BOOK, or THE BLYTHBURGH 
CARVINGS HAVE A DAY OUT By CHRISTOPHER PERKINS 


what should be done with our artists to-day. It appears, 
therefore, that the Royal Academy as a body have volun- 
tarily resigned themselves to an inferior place in the 
body politic, and now appeal to the charitable disposition 
of the public. 

We must, then, discuss this exhibition not as an 
earnest of British artists’ strength and ability to help the 
British people spiritually in their time of trial, but 
merely as a glorified charity bazaar in which many artists 
evidently hoped to dispose of works they have not so 
far been able to sell. 

For all that, I for one was glad to see some “old 
friends’’ again, such as, for example, T. C. Dugdale’s 
“The Jolly Sailor ’’ (760), Harry Morley’s ‘‘ Caledonian 
Market ”’ (778), and Frederic Whiting’s “‘ The Sculptor ”’ 
(769), one of the best portraits he has painted. Henry 
M. Carr’s “* The Artist’s Wife ” (792) is another admirable 
painting one has seen before, and is glad to see again ; 
so is Alfred R. Thomson’s “‘ The Sister” (814), and, 
unless I am mistaken, Harold Knight’s “Isabella” 
(845). 

There are over twenty-two hundred exhibits in the 
Exhibition and so it is quite impossible to do it justice 
in the space here available, the more so because, although 
at first sight the general impression is “ tame,”’ it definitely 
repays the trouble of closer scrutiny. 

I confine myself here, then, to the mention of a 
number of oil paintings which made a special appeal to 
me, and I do so in the order of the catalogue. Herbert 
Alexander’s “‘Symbolic Figures on the Victor Hugo 
Monument, Paris’ (27) is particularly skilful in handling 
an in itself not very suitable subject; Alan Sorrell’s 
“Britannia Rules the Garden ”’ has just such odd humour 
which ships’ figures on land always radiate ; but, apart 
from A. Nellie Pybus’s sunny ‘‘ On the Malvern Hills,” 
Room I had no other attraction for me at the moment. 
In Room II Lucien Pissarro’s “‘La Chapelle de St. 
Francois, Bormes”’ has the authentic Pissarro touch. 
Dugald MacColl’s ‘Crock and Cottage Loaf, 1931” 
(177) is like the curate’s egg, excellent in parts—the 
loaf—but I don’t think D. S. M. would have “ noticed ”’ 
it in his other capacity. Sir Walter Russell’s ‘‘ Marion” 


(223) is serious painting—in the sense in which that is 
true of the already mentioned “ Venus” by A. K. Law- 
rence, though, of course, it is less important. James 
Wilkie’s ‘Mr. Robins” (233) is sensitive; Marjory 
Whittington has made a very good picture out of a 
prosaic-sounding subject, “‘ Hand-painting Wallpaper in 
Messrs. John Line’s Factory” (243); William L. 
Clause’s “‘Farm Buildings, Suffolk’’ (245) stands this 
artist’s peculiar technique better than others of his 
pictures. The best things in the large South Room are 
Harold Harvey’s “‘A Young Artist” (287). Harry G. 
Hoyland’s very good “* Equestrian Acrobats ”’ (529) is one 
of the few pictures that look and is unacademic here ; 
Rudolf Sauter’s ““ Homo Sapiens: MCMXL” (339) is a 
terrible symbol of our times just because it is only a 
perfectly naturalistic representation of man in a gas- 
mask. In contrast with this one might compare Vsevolod 
Sozonov’s ‘‘ Souvenirs” (763) of the Russian Revolution 
(in Gallery III), a symbolic picture in the modern manner 
which carries conviction. One of the most exhilarating 
paintings in the show is Christopher Perkins’s “‘ Sloth 
Brought to Book: The Blythburgh Carvings have a 
Day Out” (403) ; it is as if the artist sent an invitation 
to the spectator: ‘‘ Escape with me!” He has had the 
excellent idea of bringing the oakwood carvings in the 
church to life and setting them outside the church in its 
present environment. In the adjoining small South Room, 
H. J. K. Aufseeser’s tempera entitled ‘‘ Dialogue under the 
Azalea Tree ”’ (487) is a light-hearted design in the modern 
spirit. Gallery III shows better than any other room 
here the difference between this and other Academy 
shows ; the portraits one expects to find here are very 
nearly absent. Oswald Birley’s ‘‘ Portrait of His Majesty 
the King” (773) is an excellent matter-of-fact portrait, 
in contrast to an effort with the same title by J. St. 
Helier Lander (2168) to be found in the lecture room. 
One refrains from criticism. I have already mentioned 
several of the pictures in this room at the beginning of 
this article and would add to them R. O. Dunlop’s 
“* Market Square, St. Tropez ’’ (728), Sir George Pirie’s 
“Mother Duck” (756), for which, I understand, his 
fellow Scotsmen have the contempt of familiarity ; to 
one who is not familiar with Sir George’s work it seems 





BESIDE THE SEASIDE 


By JAMES FITTON 
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quite excellent of its kind. Tom Chadwick’s Brueghel- 
esque ‘The Proverbs” (764) is good form. A. K. Law- 
rence’s “Leda” (794) cannot compare for sureness of 
form with his “Venus,” and in Dod Procter’s somewhat 
similar conception of the upright nude entitled ““Summer”’ 
(803) there is the same weakness in the legs. Grace 
Wheatley’s ‘“‘Decoration for a Garden Room” (809) is 
charming, and Elizabeth Polunin’s “‘Diaghileff” (839) a 
worthy companion to her “‘Chaliapine” (871) in the next 
Gallery. Other noteworthy pictures here, executed in 
very different manners, are James Gunn’s “Pauline 
Waiting” (866), Doris Zinkeisen’s “‘ Dressing the Act” 
(889), Philip H. Padwick’s “‘The Castle’”’ (go1), Frank 
Archer’s “‘ The Wedding is Ready . . . Bring in the 
Poor” (914), R. Kirkland Jamieson’s ‘Death in the 
Wood” (932), and Cosmo Clark’s “Country Fair’’ (939). 
Even at this summary rate I look like outrunning my 
space. I must therefore reluctantly curtail my further 
comment and draw attention only to “An Old Cornish 
Harbour” (974) by George Ayling, and ‘“‘Whit Monday” 
by Campbell A. Mellon (1017) in Gallery V, the 
“Mahatma Gandhi” (1108) by Clare Leighton, and the 
“Portrait of a Woman” by Evan Walters (1128) in Gallery 
VI. Gallery VII contains some entertaining pictures in 
the modern manner, of which I mention John Tunnaid’s 
“Theta” (1176), James Fitton’s “Beside the Seaside” 
(1177), and Len Lye’s “‘quite mad” but amusing “Snow 
Birds in Conference’’ (1214), and in strong contrast the 
masterly ‘“‘ Canadian Soldier ” (1243) by Augustus John, 
and F. Ernest Jackson’s equally serious painting, “‘Mrs. 
Beasley” (1232). In Gallery VIII is a legitimate modern 
rendering of a usually grim subject in Julian Trevelyon’s 
wryly hilarious “The Potteries” (1285). Gallery IX 
contains sculpture, to be dealt with later. The best 
picture in Gallery X seemed to me to be “The Studio 
Window” (1567) by William T. Wood. 

I must bring this notice to a close with the mention 
of John B. Souter’s “North Light’’ (2078) in the Central 
Hall. For those who believe that it is the task of the 
artist to hold a mirror up to nature this is an amazingly 
well done solution of the problem. 


The Antique Furniture at the Royal Academy United 
Artists’ Exhibition has been supplied by M. Harris & Son, 
New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


ARTS LECTURE GROUP 


The value of art history in general education has 
been recognized increasingly in the last few years, but 
the opportunities for its study are limited. In the hope 
of supplying a link between schools and art historians 
the Arts Lecture Group has been formed by a number 
of young fine arts scholars who have devised a syllabus 
of lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, suitable for 
secondary schools, technical institutes, art schools and 
provincial museums. ‘The members of the Group have 
studied at the Courtauld Institute of Art and also at the 
Sorbonne and Brussels University. They have all 
specialized in different subjects, so that between them 
they can cover the whole field of European art. The 
purpose of the lectures is to foster the appreciation of 
art through familiarity with works of art and an under- 
standing of the social conditions under which they were 
produced, by relating political and economic history 
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and geography to art history. The lecturers feel that 
this is the only true method of approach to the appre- 
ciation of art, and that by presenting art history in 
relation to its general background students are given a 
valuable foundation which will enable them to form 
their own opinions, and to appreciate works of art of 
all periods with understanding and intelligence. 

The Group has been formed at the beginning of the 
war because it is now particularly that every effort must 
be made to preserve the knowledge and love of art. 
Lectures and lantern slides are poor substitutes for the 
real thing, but they have a certain value in recalling to 
the mind works which can no longer be seen; and for 
the student who does not know the originals, they may 
stimulate and create an interest which will be of lasting 
benefit. But the Group is not only a war-time measure ; 
it should be able to do even more work in peace-time 
when it will not be hampered by the inevitable 
restrictions of war conditions. 

The Arts Lecture Group has the enthusiastic 
approval of Sir Kenneth Clark and Professor T. S. R. 
Boase, as well as many other art historians and educa- 
tionalists, including Mr. A. P. Oppé, Mr. E. M. O’R. 
Dicky and Mr. James G. Mann. 

H. M. Petter. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The coming of war nipped the growing hopes that 
the art of mural decoration in England would prosper 
with the increased attention it has received in recent 
years. But at least one outstanding scheme went forward, 
though events dealt an unkind blow at the symbolism 
which determines the form of Joseph Southall’s ambitious 
plan to adorn the banqueting chamber of Birmingham 
Council House with murals. For in the first stage, 
which he completed recently, the central figure, over 
lifesize, depicts Peace, the figure being in the classical 
convention set off by the fruits of earth and a background 
of cornfields and hills, with small figures of contemporary 
youth on either side. Mr. Southall doubtless reflects, 
however, that art is above circumstance, and he must 
look to the time when his symbolism will be less 
inapt, and when civic authorities and others will 
regard the mural artist with a more appreciative eye 
than they did in what we may now call the arid pre- 
war age. 


This Birmingham scheme is big enough to justify its 
chronicling in other than local records, for it is notable in 
every way and the preliminary cartoons were seen at the 
Academy and the Salon. Joseph Southall’s skill in the 
small-scale tempera field is widely known. In a long 
life of painting—he is now over seventy—his enthusiasm 
for that endurable medium has never waned, and he has 
done much in imparting working knowledge of it to 
younger artists. His skill in buon fresco, in which 
medium the new work is painted, is less familiar for the 
reason that opportunities for its employment have been 
fewer. In this example it is probably fair to say the 
opportunity was conditioned by the fact that he was 
giving his services gratuitously to the city, hoping that 
the scheme would help to revive interest in public 
mural art. He has worked upon it for nearly three years, 
interrupted in his labours by a long illness from which 
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happily he is recovering. Pilgrimages to Italy and 
close study of the fresco painters there have informed 
and directed him till he is now a leading authority on 
this technique, and it is not without significance so far 
as he is concerned that there is growing at Birmingham 
Central College of Art quite a school of young mural 
painters, two of whom assisted in the present work. 
Will their services, and the skill of others like them, 
ever be fully utilized, one wonders? This is a pessimistic 
speculation to indulge in a time of war. Yet, greatly 
though one might wish the artist’s theme to have its 
basis in peace, it would seem that our modern panoply 
of war provides an abundance of themes for the mural 
subject. They will not get painted for nothing—but 
they ought to be recorded in something more durable 
than the film. L. B. P. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES ARE OPENING TWO 
IMPORTANT EXHIBITIONS ON JANUARY 17TH 


“English Country Life,’’ by Henry Cornell, is the 
first exhibition of paintings by a remarkable artist whose 
work should be made known to the public. Born in 
Brighton in 1884 of Irish parents he has had the most 
varied possible career ; beginning as a soldier, he volun- 
teered during the Great War and was discharged as an 
invalid in 1917. Since then he has done all kinds of 
work, and when a mail van driver first called upon the 
Leicester Galleries. 

Actually, it is only five and a half years ago that he 
discovered his talent as a painter. On Sundays he began 
to set up a pitch outside St. Michael’s, Chester Square, 
and was encouraged by one of his patrons, who bought 
him canvases and brushes, to work in oils. His subse- 
quent series of paintings form this present exhibition. 

His work has an amazingly personal quality and is 
uninfluenced by anyone else. 

And secondly there is an exhibition of pictures by fifteen 
women painters, viz.: Vanessa Bell, Beatrice Bland, 
Suzanne Eisendieck, Florence Engelbach, Leila Faithfull, 
Fairlie Harmar, Frances Hodgkins, Dame Laura Knight, 
Marie Laurencin, B. Mackenzie-Smith, Sine Mackinnon, 
Vera Morosoff, Winifred Nicholson, Mary Potter, Ethel 
Walker. 
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STONEWARE POT By GwiLym THOMAS 
In the Collection of Mrs. Bernard Harrington 


This is a carefully selected show. With a few excep- 
tions the artists are all British who have contributed new 
works, and although the show does not attempt to cover 
all feminine art activities of the present day, the list 
shows what varying kinds of painting are represented. 


ARCHER GALLERY 


At the Archer Gallery, until February roth, there is 
an exhibition of present-day artists, including stoneware, 
pottery and terra-cottas by Gwitym Tuomas and 
ARNOLD MACHIN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A PAINTER’S PILGRIMAGE THROUGH FIFTY YEARS. 
By A. S. Hartricx, R.W.S. (Cambridge : University Press.) 
15S. net. 

Mr. Hartrick’s name is not world famous ; but it is 
familiar to all those in England who have taken an 
interest in English book illustrators and English water- 
colour painters. And again amongst those students of 
British art—incidentally I should have said British 
instead of English before, and because Hartrick lays 
claim to Scots, Welsh and Irish ancestry, and so is 
hardly English at all, or is he ? Amongst these students, 
then, Hartrick’s work has often seemed just a little more 
than what it professed to be. A little more, but how 
much it is! It means that one gets near to the man, as 
distinct from the artist ; one has come to like often the 
simplest, the most unpretentious of his drawings or water- 
colours just because he has recorded what has interested 
him, and has told us about it in his own language. He 
has known some of the great Impressionists and post- 
Impressionists, but has himself followed no “ism ’”’—but 
his own. So much is this the case that one often feels 
inclined to recognize his work as a “ Hartrickism,’’ and 
Hartrickism stands for a quality that is human rather 
than arty. Those who know his work will know what 
is meant. 

Those who want to find out should read this book ; 
they will get to know a man; a man who understands 
his job, likes his job ; a man who has observed others 
with a shrewd eye but a kindly nature. The following 
single sentence is a typical “ Hartrickism.” 

He is telling us of the Pennells, famous in their time, 
and the people he got to know through them. “ The 
most important and original personality I met there was 
Whistler, then at the height of his fame. Especially 
after the death of his wife, which he felt dreadfully.” 
Always it is the human side which appeals to him, 
whether he introduces us to famous artists like Gauguin 
and Van Gogh, or merely to a “ peppery member ” of 
the Arts Club, or the Duke of Beaufort’s household, or 
to Maurice Hewlett, the novelist, or to the death of a 
“Miss G.” “the daughter of a neighbouring rector of 
somewhat eccentric habits.” 

There are, of course, matters in this book which will 
interest more especially those concerned with art; but 
these obiter dicta of this painter’s pilgrimage will appeal 
to many more. 

Apart from many black-and-white drawings, including 
portraits of Gauguin, Toulouse Lautrec, Pennell, and 
others, there is a striking reproduction in colour of 
Van Gogh. Nor must one leave unmentioned the excellent 
likeness of his Chardin-like self by Vincent Lines, 
A.R.W.S. H. F. 


OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS. By Grant R. FRANcIs. 
(Arthur Churchill Ltd., 34 Marylebone High Street, London, 
W.1.) 2s. 6d. 

__ The list known as ‘‘F’’ follows two previously pub- 
lished by Percy Bate, 1s., and another by Mackay 

Percival at 6d. These lists show great enterprise by the 

company, and from any point of view must be helpful to 


all interested in glass. The publisher’s note should be 
carefully read; they quite properly and perhaps one 
might say rather unusually give a lead to collectors and 
others as to the best way of understanding the list and 
the business methods of the firm. They have found the 
issue of these catalogues or cheap textbooks greatly 
appreciated, and the information given so much in detail 
must be helpful and most illuminating. Owing to the 
difficulties of insurance it is impossible for dealers to 
keep the whole of their stocks on view, and this applies 
particularly to glass or china, but Messrs. Churchill have 
so arranged things that any piece can be brought to view 
within twenty-four hours. This particular list includes 
346 items, and it is therefore impossible to particularize 
from such a galaxy of collector’s pieces ; it is well worth 
half a crown. 


ANTOINE WATTEAU. By GILBERT W. BARKER. 
and 8 plates. (London: Duckworth.) tos. 6d. 


In an introductory note the author says that this book 
‘* does not pretend to be an exhaustive or scientific study 
of the artist’s life or works. It is not the work of a scholar 
or an expert, but of a dilettante, to use that much maligned 
word in its best sense.”” It must be judged accordingly. 
Mr. Barker gives his readers a fairly complete account 
of Watteau’s life, including therein not a little informa- 
tion regarding his associates. There is, too, plenty of 
what one must perforce call padding. For example, 
Watteau, a consumptive, came to London to consult a 
Dr. Mead, and on page 106 Mr. Barker writes as follows : 
“The long English winter, fatal to the consumptive 
whose cough gradually grew worse, had at length dis- 
appeared. Stray gleams of watery sunshine pierced the 
grey clouds. Let us hope that Watteau was well enough 
to enjoy certain days of delicate sunshine with their 
countless subtle variations of light and shade making 
them so entirely different from spring days in France. 
Did he, for instance, see the wonderful spectacle of 
apple blossom hanging like a tattered, shell-coloured 
cloud between the blue sky and the vivid jade of new 
grass? This is one of the pictures which seems to linger 
in the mind as the quintessence of English loveliness.” 
And more to the same effect. This is a fair specimen of 
Mr. Barker’s exuberant style, and for that reason is 
worth the space it takes. It may possibly deter some 
from taking up the book, but really it is a small annoyance 
compared with the superfluity of French quotations 
which the author tells us he has left in the original “ as 
any attempt to translate them would spoil their particular 
flavour.”” There are, of course, times when it is well to 
give the very words of a foreign writer to avoid any 
suspicion of mistranslation, but what can be said in favour 
of retaining a sentence such as “ Il faut espérer qu’avec 
ce beau temps les malades se trouveront guéris ” ? 
(p. 120). And, on the other hand, what can excuse a 
whole page of French such as we find on pp. 160-161 ? 
If Mr. Barker had cut out his rhapsodies and his French 
quotations his book would have been pleasanter reading. 
But not to end on a note of fault-finding, it must be said 
that the eight reproductions are admirable. E. B. 
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